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and in January 1887 Bismarck obtained from the Reichstag an in-
crease in the German army. To dispel these clouds he concluded
in June of the same year a secret 'Re-insurance Treaty' with
Russia, providing that if either of them were at war with a third
Power, the other would maintain benevolent neutrality. In all
Bismarck's tortuous record, this has been perhaps the most criti-
cized phase. True there was a special stipulation implying that
if Russia attacked Austria-Hungary Germany need not stand
neutral;1 but not many will agree with Bismarck that this en-
tirely cleared him of bad faith. If it is added that since 1883 both
he and Austria-Hungary had a secret defensive alliance with
Rumania against Russia, the inconsistency of his obligations may
be seen. But the worst tension was yet to come. The Bulgars
induced Ferdinand of Goburg to become their prince, and in
August 1887 he went to Sofia and took up his task. The Tsar
wanted to turn him out. But the demand, if conceded by the
other Powers, would have meant that Bulgaria became Russia's
subject; and Lord Salisbury supported Austria-Hungary and
Italy in demurring to it. As a last resource to avert a Russo-
Austrian war, Bismarck in February 1888 published the Austro-
German treaty of 1879. This showed that if he were forced to
come down from the fence, it would be on the Austrian side. A
few weeks later Russia gave way. Austria-Hungary emerged as
the dominant Power in the Balkans; Rumania was secretly her
ally; Bulgaria and Serbia were both openly her clients. Ger-
many and Italy (who renewed the Triple Alliance in 1887) stood
beside her; and Great Britain stood behind. The 'Liberator' of
1878 had not a useful friend in the picture,
It was these events which threw Russia into the arms of France.
The approach was tentative; first came contracts for French
munitions; next, the floating of Russian loam in Paris* But the
Re-insurance Treaty still linked Germany and Russia together;
Bismarck still did his best to appear pro-Russian; and M. de
Giers, the Russian chancellor, was undoubtedly pro-German,
The decisive breach followed Bismarck's dismissal by the Em-
peror William II in March 1890* Before he fell he had obtained
the Emperor's consent to the renewal of the treaty. But his suc-
cessors at once jettisoned it. The formal responsibility was that
of the new chancellor, Gaprivi; but the deciding influence was
1 Nor Russia, if Germany attacked France, Sec text in PHbram, Secret Treaties
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